has called for information on program effects.  In tne past, the response by OE has been the commissioning by the central unit of large-scale impact assessments tnat consume several years and millions of dollars, as exemplified by the sustaining effects study carried out by the Systems Development Corporation (1976, Baker ana Ginsburg 1980). There have been several problems with such efforts. First, what Congress often wants and needs is information on effective delivery, in the sense of having accurate accounting for how a law is being carried out, as described above. Better specification of the questions to be answered in any legislation calling for assessment (as recommended in Chapter 2) would help avoid misdirected evaluation efforts; even more important is an ongoing dialogue on congressional needs between key congressional staff and Department staff responsible for evaluation.
Second, even when assessment of program effects is called for, expectations of the size of those effects are often exaggerated because of unrealistic promises during the legislative and appropriation processes.  But by the very nature of federal education programs, effect expectations should be modest. Whatever educational service is envisaged as a result of federal dollars, it will be delivered in a decentralized manner through some 16,000 local school systems in the public sector comprising nearly 90,000 school buildings.  There are more than 2 million teachers in the public school systems, and another 250,000 people are teaching the 10 percent of students in nonpublic schools.  (Private school students also receive benefits under Title I and other federal programs.) Federal programs operate at the margins of this huge enterprise, providing 8 percent of all revenue for public elementary and secondary schools {Dearman and Plisko 1979). Moreover, most federal programs are geared to specific populations; in those cases, support for core education, the major responsibility of the teacher, is expressly ruled out. Yet the children who receive benefits from any of the federal titles do not do so in isolation from the rest ofe   (including reasons  for nonuse)   as well as an analysis of factors that  impeded or facilitated use.     If the Department proceeds with such a  requirement,   the dissemination and                      !'',
